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The American Journal of Nursing 


I cannot And words to tell you how much we appreciate the Journal. It 
certainly meets the needs of the nurse in her private and public relationships, 
and is a great factor in her education. Yours very sincerely, 

L. E. Gretter. 


Dear Editor: In these days of great improvements in methods of nursing 
we hear of various means to raise the standards of tae training-schools; in 
plain words, to discourage those applicants whose education and intelligence 
are too limited for the needs of the work, whose motives in taking it up are 
frivolous, and whose characters render them unfit for the calling of a trained 
nurse, and to encourage those women whose aims are high and earnest, who have 
the requisite measure of education, refinement, and character, with a sincere 
love of their chosen work. Some hospitals have adopted the three-years’ course, 
others make their entrance examinations less simple, and the months of proba¬ 
tion more difficult, while others, we hear, have chosen the non-remuneration 
system. Now I can quite understand that a three-years’ course would easily 
discourage the lazy or frivolous and those of ignoble purpose, that the entrance 
examinations would weed out the uneducated, and that the increased vigilance 
during the probation months would reveal the poor characters, the lack of 
refinement and dignity, and the want of interest in their work. 

But will you tell me in what way does “ no remuneration” during those 
hard years of training improve the standard? Does it, then, mean that the 
woman who possesses more dollars has the qualities of a nurse in excess of her 
poorer sister? These are some of the remarks I have heard of late with refer¬ 
ence to such a system: “A most excellent thing, the standard will be higher 
for it.” “ I am glad to hear of it, for more nurses now will take the training 
for itself;” or “ I think it a very good thing to keep those kind of people out” 

(this in reference to women who cannot afford to spend three years without ready 
money for personal expenses). Perhaps we have got to abuse the expression 
“ raise the standard,” and that we use it sometimes without reflection. I plead 
guilty to doing so myself, and weakly agreeing with the first speaker, but 1 
went home and thought over it, and now I confess I was quite wrong. 

How many young women take a nurse’s course in a hospital for the sake of 
the paltry sum of seven or ten dollars a month? None, I feel sure, for were 
the wage their only object, they could certainly choose a less arduous occupa¬ 
tion. The nurse who does her work conscientiously during the years of training 
quite earns not only the knowledge which practical experience and teaching 
bring her, but the modest sum as well which helps to cover her personal expenses. 
Many an excellent nurse could never have taken her training if she could not 
have had the means of defraying the expense of clothing, books, etc. 

Take an orphan, for instance, who, being without natural providers, would 
have to depend, perhaps, on the ungracious bounty of other relatives instead of 
enjoying the independence which her own earnings would bring her. Or the 
well-bred, well-educated daughter of a widow in reduced circumstances—must 
she be considered below the “ standard” if she choose, for material reasons, a 
hospital where some remuneration be given? I dare say, if we but knew it, 
there are many undergraduates who out of the meagre monthly wage contrive 
to send home a few dollars now and then, besides saving for their vacation and 
graduation. 

By all means, let there be hospitals in which for their own good reasons 
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no remuneration be given, but let us have no more of that twaddle of “ raising 
the standard” by such means. 

Rather let the standard be raised by character, by refinement and intelli¬ 
gence, and by natural qualifications, than by a question of mere money. 

“ A’ec temeri, neo timictt.” 


[Letters to the Editor must be accompanied by the name in full and address 
of the writer, otherwise such communications cannot be recognized. The name 
need not appear in the Joubnal unless so desired.—E d.] 


The National Association for the study of Epilepsy and Care of Epileptics 
publishes its report for 1901 in a volume which contains the latest word on 
this distressing condition. The report has been published and may be found 
in the medical libraries. Dr. Frederick Peterson writes on the causeB, pre¬ 
vention, and cure of epilepsy. We quote from his paper the following remarks: 

“ If we were but able in the human family to control the reproduction of 
individuals with hereditary instability of the nervous system, it would be a 
long step in advance for preventive medicine. We display an extraordinary 
solicitude with regard to the proper development of our horses and cattle, but 
seldom even ordinary precaution in the rearing of human progeny. 

“ But some day the laws of heredity will be so fully appreciated that the 
parties to the marriage contract, the officiating clergymen, the physicians, and 
the lawyers will combine to aid in uplifting the human race, instead of com¬ 
placently permitting its degradation. 

“ This must be a matter of general education of the people in the facts of 
morbid heredity. As it is now, the marriage of epileptics, the feeble-minded, 
and partially insane persons is a matter of frequent occurrence, not to mention 
the greater frequency of marital unions of the hysterical, neurasthenic, and 
otherwise diseased individuals. 

“ I have personally met with married epileptics, and several years ago 1 
observed an instance of the marriage of an epileptic man and an epileptic girl, 
both of whom were intelligent and fully aware of the name of their malady. 
It is doubtful if the laws to prevent such unions recently enacted in two or 
three of our Western States will be effective; but at any rate the agitation of 
the subject by the press and the existence of such laws must be helpful in edu¬ 
cating the public to the moral wrong and the dangers of indiscriminate mar¬ 
riages. 

“ Preventive medicine, as applied to epilepsy, must also take sides with 
the temperance societies against the common enemy, alcohol. Until the effects 
of neurotic heredity and the evils of alcoholism and ill-advised marriages are 
fully understood, we shall always have with us children born with the blight 
of ancestral sins and woes.” 



